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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Amonc THE ConTRiBuTORs to this issue of our Journal, Dr. Iva 
Lowther Peters may be mentioned for her sane and energetic lead- 
ership of women, not only as vocational adviser at Goucher College, 
but in a larger way in the region of which Baltimore is the center. 
Dr. Carl S. Patton is nationally known not only as a former associate 
of the late Washington Gladden, but for the warm humanism, the 
virility, and broad-minded non-ecclesiastical nature of his religious 
teachings. Dr. J. Harold Williams is building up a splendid reputa- 
tion as a research scholar in the field of delinquency. Miss Nora 
Sterry has been an exceptionally active head of a widely known 
neighborhood school. Mrs. Rosalie B. Fowler has written for us be- 
fore out of a wealth of experience as a child welfare worker. 
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Susscriptions Witt Be received for one or more years at the 
present rate of one dollar and fifty cents a year. After January first, 
the rate becomes two dollars a year. Several persons and institu- 
tions have already renewed their subscriptions for a term of two, 
three, or more years at the present rate. 


Dr. Georce Extxtiorr Howarp will contribute an article to the next 
issue of the Journal under the title: “The Matrimonial Barometer 
in times of War and Peace.” Dr. E. B. Reuter of the University 
of Iowa will also contribute to the next issue the results of an import- 
ant study on “Sex Distribution in the Negro and Mulatto Popula- 
tion of the United States.” 


THe Question repeatedly rises: Shall the United States cancel 
the war debts to her of the Allies? To give the Allies this financial 
aid would be less than the United States did in sending her armies. 
The cancelling of these Jebts may be looked upon as another gift 
to help make the world safe for democracy, but before the debts 
are cancelled the United States may well insist that the Allies shift 
from the present war basis to an organized peace basis. At present 
it appears that if the Allies were released from their war obligations 
to the United States, their war basis would be furthered. They need 
to reorganize their politico-financial program and put it on the basis 
of co-operative national good will—a herculanean task that cannot be 
done in a moment—as a condition of the cancellation of their indebt- 
edness to our country. With billions of dollars annually being openly 
expended at present for intoxicating liquors in Europe, her financial 
dilemma merits a little less than a full measure of sympathy. 


Ir You Have caught the vision of the undertaking which the 
Journal represents, and can afford to do so, will you not become a 
contributing subscriber? Your regular subscription just meets our 
printing expenses, but a contributing subscription of five dollars or 
ten or more, will enable us to add more pages to each issue of the 
Journal, and thus increase its usefulness in its program of social im- 
provement. We are not at a loss for articles for publication, and 
our editorial and managerial staffs are willing to give their time to 
the work without pay, if by contributing subscriptions, the printing 
expenses of an enlarged Journal may be met. The list of contribu- 
ting subscribers is at present small, but growing. Do you want to 
do a fine thing for the work which the Journal is trying to accom- 
plish? If so, will you join the contributing subscribers? 
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THE NEW PLACE OF WOMAN 
IN COMMUNITY LIFE 


By IVA LOWTHER PETERS 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, Goucher College 


Community is the common living of human beings in 
habitual relationships. There are recognizable signs of 
this common life, like ways of doing and thinking treas- 
ured by the group as jealously as material possessions, cer- 
tain group memories, traditions and beliefs. In this psy- 
chic unity all of the group participate despite the fact that 
the material out of which community is made is human 
beings with their manifold and subtle individual differ- 
ences. Modern psychology is uncovering the mechanisms 
by means of which difference is minimized and unity se- 
cured. The stimuli of group life begin to act on the human 
infant with his marvelous learning capacity at a period 
much earlier than has been realized, teaching him the les- 
sons of conformity through stimuli to which the youngest 
member of the community is sensitive. We owe to the 
Russian investigators, chief among them the great physiol- 
ogist Pavlov, the discovery of the association of stimuli of 
the most disparate character according to laws in a large 
measure similar to the laws of the association of ideas. 
Since psychological investigation indicates that the child’s 
innate tendencies are relatively simple, his training for 
community life is accomplished by the gradual organiza- 
tion ef the conditioned reflexes that we call habits. On 
such a foundation do the great social institutions rest. 

But although the first conditionings of well brought up 
infants may lead to conformity to group ways, we have not 
by this early enforcement of conformity heard the last of 
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individual difference. It is a sociological truism that it 1s 
only against a background of well organized community 
life that the individual has opportunity for development of 
his specific abilities. The world about us today shows all 
too plainly that group destruction means individual de- 
struction, while group welfare means individual welfare. 
Prof. Maclver has called attention to Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Old Wives’ Tales” as one of the most essentially 
gloomy novels of our age, a picture of the tragic destiny 
of detached individuality “passing through wanton expe- 
rience to a ludicrous conclusion in old age and death.” 
None of the characters attain individual distinction by 
giving themselves up to a cause greater than themselves. 

But it is not to be inferred that organized community 
life of necessity causes the emergence of the individual. On 
the contrary, there is a seamy side to this interdependence. 
For long ages there have been submerged classes of the ut- 
most importance in the upbuilding of community life 
whose modes of expression have been too long standard- 
ized to permit of the free play of personality. Ancient 
classifications based on crude differences of importance in 
primitive life have persisted to a recent period with result- 
ant imprisonment of human energy. Of this sort is the 
persistent division of communities in their interests on 
the basis of sex. 

The early differentiation of community interests on a 
sex basis in all probability grew out of a common sense of 
division of labor suited to the local situation. Some of the 
divisions which were later to seem like arbitrary exclusions 
may have been in the beginning protective limitations of 
the tasks of the primitive burden bearer. But whatever 
the origin, when the social organization of modern civilized 
communities emerges into history there were many activi- 
ties of the man’s world in which the woman had little part, 
notably those of commerce and politics. So complete had 
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been the exclusion that the belief in many cases almost 
amounted to a religion that there were psychological dif- 
ferences corresponding to this division of interests. In 
consequence, although within the shelter of the institu- 
tional life which had grown up about her, woman worked, 
but there are many kinds of remunerative work she could 
not do. With the development of a money economy she 
had become, and remains, the poor sex. 

Without attempting within the limits of this article tc 
review the explanations of the changes we see about us 
which are sweeping us from our old moorings, we shall say 
that the institutional life of woman is changing at a rate 
inconceivable to an older world. If it were not for some of 
the psychic inheritance it might even seem waste of time to 
rehearse any part of the tale of a world in which four walls 
could restrain woman from any extra-mural activities in 
which she might choose to engage. And in so far as we 
can see the New Society taking shape it will be increasingly 
ready to utilize her abilities. The old world on which we 
may yet learn to look back with some regret had so long 
held to its cherished belief in the fixity of the social role of 
woman that, entwined as this belief was about the earliest 
affections, it may have taken a struggle for group survival 
to uproot it. It is even probable that a period of warfare 
in which the country came to understand that it needed 
all of the brains and ability it could muster without regard 
for sex was the final and deciding factor. The unmistak- 
able fact was disclosed by the psychological work with the 
draft army that there is a limitation placed by nature on 
the amount of human material out of which democracy 
can make its leaders. In an institutionalized and ordered 
world we might ignore such a momentous fact, but not in 
a changing world calling for all of the creative ability that 
it can muster. As a result, the trained woman who before 
the war rather cautiously embroidered on the theme of 
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the Model Wo:nan has become in ever increasing num- 
bers an integral part of many activities from which she 
was formerly excluded by convention. Out of the confu- 
sion of conflicting ideals is emerging a new evaluation of 
woman in terms of her possible contribution to community 
life. On her part, there must be a service which does not 
shirk the attempt to solve some of the problems resulting 
from her assumption of new relationships. 

There is an increasing body of fact available which in- 
dicates that the recognition of the contribution of women 
in their new relationships is taking practical forms. The 
decreasing number in the blind alley occupations, the im- 
provement in economic status, and the relatively large 
number in the fields calling for specialization, show an ef- 
fective demand for their services together with an assump- 
tion on their part of the responsibilities involved. The 
careful analysis of the occupational figures of the 1910 
census made by Dr. Elizabeth Kemper Adams in her study 
of “Women Professional Workers” showed that between 
1880 and 1910 there was a steady decrease in the percent- 
ages of women employed in unskilled and personal serv- 
ices. As a result of the changes resulting from the war we 
may expect to find “more startling evidence of the emer- 
gence of women from the ranks of the unskilled.”* In that 
pre-war period the relative increase of women in some of 
the professions is enlightening, even though the actual 
numbers are too small in many cases to indicate more 
than desire on the part of the women. Studies must be 
made of more recent years to show reciprocal desire on the 
part of the community. 

Few figures are more significant to those interested in 
the changing status of women in the working community 
than those available for the teaching profession. For many 


1Adams, Elizabeth Kemper: Women Professional Workers, p. 22. New York, 1921. 
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years after the privileges of a college education had been 
granted this remained the one lady-like profession, to 
which one could turn with least loss of social status, but 
from which little could be expected in the way of financial 
return. About it clung some of the aroma of religious de- 
votion. Teachers were often earnestly assured that they 
could never expect to get their reward on earth, with the 
intimation that they might have extra consideration in 
another world. The exodus from teaching which set in 
with the opening of other opportunities at the beginning 
of the war showed quite conclusively that conditions would 
have to be improved for teachers in this world. Miss Van 
Kleeck’s census of college women in 1915 showed that al- 
ready the tide had set in against teaching. Of the graduates 
of eight eastern colleges for women and Cornell University 
who were studied and who had been gainfully employed, 
83.5% were teachers, while 22% were in other occupations. 
Of those at work when the census was taken, 70.3% were 
teachers, with 29.7% in other professions. Of employed 
women graduating between 1880 and 1890, 27.5% had 
gone into other professions than teaching ; of women grad- 
uating between 1910 and 1915, 34.5%. Since the war, the 
increased opportunities of women in other occupations 
have made it impossible to attract women back to teach- 
ing in any such proportion as before, in spite of the in- 
creased remuneration. A study of the vocational choices 
and actual placement of the students of one of the eastern 
women’s colleges* for the past three years shows this tend- 
ency to spread into the other professions. This college, be- 
cause of its location and connection with many of the war 
offices, sent a large number of students into war work, so 
that the loss to teaching may have been a little more severe 
than would be found in studies of institutions more remote 
from the excitement of war activities. On the other hand, 


2Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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it has a popular and highly efficient department of educa- 
tion, it is situated in a city and state in which the working 
conditions and standards for teachers are high and con- 
stantly improving. A questionnaire issued to the students 
of this college in 1920 asking for their vocational choices 
revealed the fact that the ideal of self-support was very 
strong. Only 12.9% had no intention of self-support; a 
number of these expected to marry soon after graduation. 
The percentage of seniors who gave teaching as their first 
vocational choice was higher than for any of the other 
classes, 44.7%. Only about one-third of each of the lower 
classes are looking toward teaching. Among the other 
first choices, social work, secretarial work, and laboratory 
work headed the list, with a spread among dietetics, med- 
icine, business, journalism, music, design, and architec- 
ture. The first placements of this class (1920) were so 
much affected by the continued demand for war workers 
that they are not significant as showing post-war condi- 
tions. But the actual placements, as distinguished from 
vocational choices, of the classes of 1921 and 1922 show 
about one-third of these classes going into teaching, the 
latter class showing a slightly lower percentage of place- 
ment in teaching than the former. The percentage of those 
going into social work does not indicate that those divert- 
ed from teaching go into that field to any great extent. 
The increasingly exacting demands made on those who 
choose social work as a vocation do not permit immediate 
placement except at apprentice work, but rather carry 
those intending to become social workers into the grad- 
uate and professional schools. Those diverted from teach- 
ing go into the newer professions which do not appear to 
any extent on the lists even as far back as 1920: depart- 
ment store executives, textile specialists, personal workers, 
advertising specialists, assistant buyers, etc. Just what 
will be the final outcome of this serious diversion from 
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older occupations, it is difficult to say. But if the pres- . 
ent campaign against illiteracy is to be effective, a larger 
proportion of trained women must be retained for the 
schools. 

One of the promising things to which we can look for- 
ward as a result of this mutual attraction of the trained 
woman and organizations into which she is going with 
her fresh point of view, will be, we hope, an increased so- 
cialization of business. This new approach to economic 
problems should aid in some of the vexatious questions 
of human relations. The establishment of welfare depart- 
ments with college women at their heads shows that their 
special gifts are to be utilized. Many of these are too new 
to give results, but a combination of welfare work of this 
kind with the application of modern psychology is one of 
the promising steps which have resulted from the break- 
down of the old boundaries of women’s life and work. 

After a few years of work in the interval between col- 
lege and marriage, a large percentage of these women who 
are out in the working community will go into homes to 
become wives, housekeepers, and mothers. Some of them, 
either from choice or exigency, will contribute to the solu- 
tion of the new relation which must be worked out between 
the husband who works and the wife who works. But in 
our generation most of those who marry will not continue 
to work for a wage. On the other hand, they are becoming 
more and more important members of the great club or- 
ganizations of the country, the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the League of Women Voters, the Na- 
tional Association of Business and Professional Women, 
and the Association of University Women. A reading of 
the daily newspapers of our American cities shows that 
these organizations are allied with chambers of commerce, 
Rotary, and Kiwanis Clubs in community activities. 

When American workers were organizing for what it 
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was expected would be the long strain of war, among the 
cautions given by our allies who wished to save us from 
some of their mistakes was, “Don’t use volunteer workers 
for important ventures!” In connection with the ration- 
ing system and the public kitchens of England, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Austria, the volunteer worker had usually 
proven a failure. Enthusiastic while the excitement lasted, 
her interest all too often waned before the work was done. 
In our own plans, fortunately never necessary, the spe- 
cialist had been substituted wherever possible. But what 
a community should have is the volunteer worker who 
has the specialist’s point of view. If our present plans for 
the education of young women who are to be leaders work 
out well, it seems quite certain that we shall feel the effects 
of a new infusion into our community life. 


iS 


A Letter from a Southern sociologist contains the following 
interesting observations concerning the Ku Klux Klan: 


“OTHERWISE STRONG OrcaANizaTIons are being divided on the Klan 
as an issue. Churches are developing Klan and anti-Klan groups. 
Even the little children, in their play, show the educational effects 
of the Klan’s activities and advertising. It is common to see the 
children out on the streets and in their yards dressed in sheets and 
pillow cases for hoods, Hatred such as I never saw or experienced 
is being developed on every side. Unlawful acts by Negroes are on 
the increase, taking sudden jumps with every case published of 
punishment meted out by the Klan. There is now a rumor that 
some of the Negroes are organizing on the basis of revenge, agreeing 
among themselves that they will commit a certain number of depre- 
dations.” 








MOVING PICTURES IN THE CHURCH 


By CARL SAFFORD PATTON 
Pastor, First Congregational Church, Los Angeles 


Jesus dealt very little in abstractions. He spoke in terms 
of the practical and concrete. Especially He dealt largely 
in illustrations which were mostly stories. When He 
wanted to illustrate the forgiveness of God, He told a story 
about a boy who went away from home and made a fool 
of himself and finally came back; and when He wanted to 
illustrate the need of patience or persistence, He told a 
story about an unwilling judge who had to be importuned 
and besieged before he would do his duty. So for every 
occasion He had a story. 

I cannot tell a good story every Sunday, but I have hit 
upon a substitute which seems to me much better than 
anything in the story line that I or any one man by himself 
could do. When I want to illustrate the necessity of man- 
liness in religion, I take a moving picture made from Ralph 
Connor’s “Sky Pilot,” and put it on at my Sunday evening 
service. The picture itself, like the stories that Jesus told, 
is the larger part of the occasion. I preface it with hymns 
and prayers, read and sung from the screen by the con- 
gregation, and make a brief talk in which I try to make 
clear what the picture should teach the people. When I 
want to illustrate the working of Christianity in everyday 
life, the moving picture “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back” meets the need. I have learned that there are plenty 
of good pictures, some distinctly religious, others with a 
clear and ringing moral lesson, and that these pictures will 
draw week after week the year round, a church full of peo- 
ple to see them. The people are reverent, they are inter- 
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ested, they are impressed. I do not believe that the same 
moral lessons driven home by the use of these pictures 
could be carried in so convincing a way to the people by 
any other means. 

There was a time when churches refused to use organs, 
violins, or other aids to the worship of God. It is no won- 
der that most churches and preachers are afraid of the 
moving picture in the Sunday evening service. But the 
moving picture is the greatest tool for the inoculation of 
ideas, that has been perfected since the invention of print- 
ing. Why should preachers and churches content them- 
selves with the criticism of those who abuse it, instead of 
themselves utilizing it for a high purpose? 

I use great care in the selection of pictures, and show no 
picture in which any star appears whose moral standing 
so far as I know, is not perfectly good. I do not advertise 
the players. An operator cuts out of each picture such 
parts as I do not like in it. The picture as it appears on 
our church screen is as nearly as possible the impersonal 
telling of a story; but it is the telling of a good story by 
great artists. I cannot always get equally good pictures, 
but I did not always have equally good Sunday evening 
talks before I began the pictures. Now I always do have 
a house full of appreciative and interested people, most of 
whom are non-church-members and non-church-goers. 
They always seem to feel that my own purpose is an earn- 
est and a devotional one, not a trivial or merely entertain- 
ing one. 

I am often asked by other ministers how they can get 
the right sort of films for their Sunday evening services. 
There are in most large cities and notably in Los Angeles 
agencies which undertake to secure and distribute pictures 
for school and church use. For churches outside of this 
city, there is a Los Angeles agency which undertakes to 
make the selection of pictures. No matter how good taste 
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is exercised by any such agency, most ministers will feel 
obliged to see all their pictures before allowing them to be 
given in the church. However this Los Angeles agency 
is now serving many rural churches with very general sat- 
isfaction to them. I am often asked for a list of films 
which I have used and such a list is given here. I cite only 
those which I have used with the most satisfaction. 


The Blue Bird The Sky Pilot 

Passing of the Third Floor Back The Wise Fool 

Jes’ Call Me Jim The Ten Dollar Raise 
Behold My Wife A Certain Rich Man 
Bunty Pulls the Strings Salvation Nell 

The Jackknife Man The Conquering Power 
The Greatest Love Miss Lulu Bett 
Milestones The Little Minister 
The Inside of the Cup The Bonnie Briar Bush 
Evangeline The Swamp 

The Servant in the House ‘Othello 

What Every Woman Knows Hush Money 

The Stream of Life The Ruling Passion 
One Man in a Million Your Best Friend 


Her Own Money 


We have tried a few Biblical pictures, but they go only 
fairly well. The Biblical story which they are supposed 
to tell is always so old and generally so well known that 
the element of suspense and the interest that goes with it 
are usually missing. The Biblical pictures are liable to be 
misleading in various ways and they are rarely if ever so 
well made as the pictures made for the theatrical showings, 
some of which represent a very great expense, $500,000, 
even a million dollars, it is reported. They are made by 
experts in acting, directing, and soon. The makers of Bib- 
lical pictures are not financially able to employ the same 
quality of talent, and so from an artistic and mechanical 
point of view their work is not so good. This is no criti- 
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cism upon them but a mere statement of the obvious fact. 
When Jesus wanted to illustrate a point, He did not re- 
late some Old Testament story, He told a new story and 
He told a secular story, such for instance as that of the 
Prodigal Son, which we have made “sacred” by many years 
of Christian interpretation and which teaches a deep spirit- 
ual lesson but which is not in the ordinary sense a “pious” 
story. It is better on the screen Sunday evening to tell the 
same kind of a story about a modern boy than to re-tell 
the story of the Prodigal Son. 

What people like moreover is a picture which tells a 
story. Scenics do not go far with them, and travel pictures 
soon lose their interest. The great item is the story. We 
prefer therefore to select our pictures from among those 
which are made for the regular theatre showing, and we 
select the very best from these. We believe that it is our 
duty to the people who come to us to give the very best 
in the way of pictures and music and everything else that 
we can. It is easy to talk about the number of bad pic- 
tures and there is enough to be said on that point. When 
one begins however to look for the good plays, such as are 
adapted to be given in church on Sunday evenings, it is sur- 
prising how many of them there are. 

When a church is being constructed with a view to the 
use of moving pictures, the booth should be built into the 
original structure so that it does not show from the interior 
of the room in which it is used. This has for instance been 
done in the Congregational Church of Hollywood. The 
chief physical difficulty with showing pictures in many 
churches is that the auditoriums are too wide and not suf- 
ficiently deep. Too many people are seated at a wide angle 
from the screen and do not see the picture well. At least 
one hundred seats in my own auditorium are ill adapted 
for picture purposes. 

I am often asked whether our moving pictures have pro- 
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duced any noticeable reaction upon our other services. 
This is a little difficult to say. Our morning congregations 
are growing all the time and are better at the present time 
for the season of the year than they were one and two 
years ago. Our Sunday School is also growing. It is per- 
haps fair to charge part of this growth to the evening serv- 
ice. What is more obvious is that the pastor has pretty 
nearly doubled the number of persons with whom he comes 
in touch. This is brought home to me by men whom I 
meet on the street-car and in various such places who say 
to me, “I have been at your evening services.” 

As to the character of the Sunday evening congregation, 
the change is most apparent. Nobody comes out of a 
sense of duty. It is made up of old people, middle-aged 
people, young people and children. My former Sunday 


evening congregation was from middle-age up, and con- 


tained nobody from middle.age down. The proportion of 
young men and women is large in the picture congregation. 
Boys and girls are many, but not enough of them ever to 
make disturbance or to make one wish there were fewer of 
them. The evening service is now a splendid recruiting 
place for the Church School, especially for the young men’s 
and young women’s classes. The attendants are largely 
non-church-going people. There are many apparently 
lonesome folks among them. 

The first requirement for a picture to be shown in church 
is that it must be interesting, the next is that it must be 
clean, the next is that it must teach a wholesome lesson of 
some sort. It is the preacher’s business to see what that 
lesson is and to enforce it upon the people. It must also 
be brief enough to leave room in the service for the preach- 
er’s talk and plenty of hymns and other devotional ele- 
ments. When I went into this experiment, it would have 
been impossible to find a preacher in America who knew 
less about pictures than I did. I did not see one more than 
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two or three times a year, and therefore had the whole 
thing to learn. It has cost me a great deal of time but it 
has been a kind of an education in itself. Altogether I 
consider the use of moving pictures in the evening service 
to be the most interesting and profitable experiment in 
popular religion that I have ever tried. 

I had to take my courage in both hands before I started 
this experiment and even so it threatened to ooze out be- 
fore the experiment got well on its feet. But after the first 
few weeks of experimentation, I have had no doubt that by 
a judicious use of pictures, backed by song, prayer and 
scripture-reading the evening service, especially in down- 
town city churches, can be transformed from a great bur- 
den to a great opportunity. It cannot be done everywhere. 
It cannot be done anywhere without two or three times as 
much work as would go into the preparation of the ordi- 
nary Sunday evening service. But wherever there is a 
minister with courage and ingenuity and a sufficiently 
thick skin to try it, he can make his Sunday evening serv- 
ice a distinct contribution to the life of his community. 


AS 


Tue Movement looking toward an amendment to the Constitution 
which will make a Federal child labor law legal is steadily progress- 
ing. It is to be regretted that it was not possible to interpret the 
Constitution, a document that breathes the spirit of fair play, so that 
it would protect helpless children from greedy employers, for it 
would be better to expand the interpretation of the constitution 
rather than to make another amendment necessary. 








THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE IN SOCIAL WORK 


By J. HAROLD WILLIAMS 


Editor, Journal of Delinquency 
Director, California Bureau of Juvenile Research 


The best present-day conceptions of social work place 
it on a level with education, law, medicine, and other 
forms of public welfare service. It can be said to be no 
less important than any of these, because in its broadest 
meaning it embodies the human elements of all activities 
which make for social betterment. The members of any 
profession may well be proud when their work has attained 
the degree of development by virtue of which it may be 
truly said to be social work. Teachers are social workers 
when their teaching is so adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity that it functions definitely toward the production 
of better citizens ; lawyers are social workers when they use 
their power and influence toward the enactment of legis- 
lation which actually benefits the social mass; physicians 
are social workers when they serve human needs in a way 
which improves the physical qualities of the present and 
the coming generations. 

But notwithstanding its self-evident importance, there 
has been no profession of social work. It lacks the organi- 
zation elements which have long been conceded to the pro- 
fessions. Most persons who have engaged in social work 
have done so either as a by-product of the profession for 
which they are trained, or under the handicaps incident to 
the lack of public recognition. Too often it has been left 
to wholly untrained persons, whose only qualifications are 
their willingness to serve and an interest in human welfare 
more or less adequately conceived. 
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Fortunately, social work has advanced and demon- 
strated its value despite these limitations. The next logi- 
cal step in the improvement of social work is the provision 
for systematic training. The professions of education, 
law and medicine are far ahead in this respect. Not only 
do they have well-equipped professional schools devoted 
exclusively to their respective problems, but the work of 
these schools is supported by legislation which requires 
such work as prerequisite to permission to practice. The 
teacher must be certificated, the lawyer and the physician 
must secure a license. This necessity for state approval is 
a safeguard alike to the practitioner and the public. Both 
are protected from the incompetent worker, and the pub- 
lic is assured of a reasonable standard of service. Better 
salaries and higher standards go hand in hand. We can 
conceive of no profession in which these factors are of 
greater importance than in social work. 

There are, of course, many opinions relative to how so- 
cial workers should be trained. It will be generally agreed 
that the training given should be of a high standard, and 
comparable in scope and intensity to the training provided 
for persons entering professions of similar importance. 
It is the purpose of this paper to emphasize one factor 
which is too often overlooked in the development of some 
vocations, but which, in the opinion of the writer, should 
be identified with the creation of the profession of social 
work if that new profession is to serve its greatest useful- 
ness. The factor referred to is the acquirement of the scien- 
tific viewpoint. By this is meant the attitude of mind as- 
sociated with the ability and desire to make systematic ob- 
servations and draw rational conclusions therefrom. 

Science does not make facts. It merely collects facts in 
sufficient quantities and arranges them in order, so that 
any person who sees them may be free to draw such con- 
clusions as they seem to warrant. There is nothing mys- 
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tical or marvelous about the process. It is an attempt to 
describe what already is known to exist, but to describe it 
without prejudice or partiality. It is a safe and sane atti- 
tude, born of a desire to see things as they are, so that they 
may be-more speedily and effectively arranged in their 
natural order. 

The advance of social work to the standing of a pro- 
fession will depend upon the extent to which a sufficient 
number of its members are scientific. They may not all 
make new discoveries or formulate new hypotheses con- 
cerning the structure and functions of society. But within 
the group of workers there should be an attitude, or frame 
of mind, which can readily associate itself with, and be- 
come a part of the scientific work which is carried on in 
the research laboratories and universities where such dis- 
coveries are made. Every social worker is, or ought to be, 
a systematic recorder of things as they are, and as such a 
recorder he becomes scientific. 

This requires, first of all, the ability to adapt oneself to 
the scientific requirement, and the capacity to seek the 
truth. Darwin, notwithstanding the force of public opin- 
ion and long-standing prejudices regarding the origin and 
development of the human race, had the capacity to make 
independent investigations and to place, side by side, the 
facts which he observed, so that they could be viewed from 
an impartial standpoint. However far his conclusions may 
have been from those which we now hold on the basis of 
additional facts, his work is an illuminating example of 
the true scientific capacity. What we know about the ori- 
gin of the species is attributable largely to the pioneer work 
of Darwin. What we may know in future years concern- 
ing poverty, delinquency, crime, and other social evils will 
depend upon the extent to which our social workers of to- 
day are possessed of the capacity to make correct obser- 
vations. 
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The scientific point of view embodies the capacity to 
build upon facts which are everywhere observed, but which 
are little noticed by the general mass of the population, or 
else considered to be of little or no significance. We are 
told by a large watch manufacturing company, through 
an interesting series of historical notations, that Galileo, 
then a young man of nineteen, watching the chandelier 
swinging from the lofty ceiling of the cathedral at Pisa, de- 
duced from its swinging the laws of the pendulum, the for- 
mulation of which made it possible for us to have clocks 
and watches today. The value of this gift to the world is 
beyond calculation. And yet thousands of persons had 
idly watched that swinging chandelier, and none, so far as 
we know, had deduced from it a single new thought. It is 
unlikely that Galileo himself ever suspected that much of 
the commercial and industrial development of the world 
would follow directly upon his discovery. Not all social 
workers can be Galileos, but some can and will make dis- 
coveries of equal importance with his, and all social work- 
ers who have the scientific point of view can and will con- 
tribute toward the ultimate formulation of the laws which 
control the human social machine. 

Another factor involved in the scientific attitude is the 
ability to express findings and conclusions in a manner 
which will allow their application in a practical way to the 
problems which confront society. We are living in the age 
of applied science. That form of thinking which results in 
constructive planning for the improvement of public wel- 
fare is properly given first place in public support. Partic- 
ularly in social work public co-operation is most likely to 
be secured where it is directed toward the solution of im- 
mediate problems. 

The scientific viewpoint does not mean the absence or 
minimizing of human sympathy. The most successful so- 
cial workers are those who not only are actuated chiefly by 
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a deep concern for human betterment and an understand- 
ing of human needs, but who have these qualities developed 
to the fullest degree. Like all other efforts, however, the 
efforts which are best appreciated are those which “work.” 

Granting the desirability of the scientific viewpoint, how 
is it to be acquired? Primarily, it is a quality which de- 
pends largely upon intelligence. Intelligence, according to 
Stern, is “the capacity of an individual consciously to ad- 
just his thinking to new requirements: it is a general men- 
tal adaptability to new problems and conditions of life.” 
The significance here for practical social work is obvious. 

But we cannot rely upon intelligence without special 
training, based on a broad educational background. The 
training of professional social workers should be at least 
as well developed as the training of teachers. It can be 
made analagous in every way, including the general educa- 
tional foundation, the special instruction, the practice 
work, the expert guidance, and the association with an 
experimental laboratory. Just as teachers are now given 
an opportunity, in the course of their training, to partici- 
pate in the making or using of psychological and educa- 
tional tests, the contact with the best methods of teaching, 
an experience in the actual handling of pupils, so may 
social workers, in the course of training, be given such op- 
portunities. Training of this sort is carried on in a few 
places, but it is far from adequate in proportion to the need 
for social workers. Social work needs to be made a pro- 
fession ; a profession which contains in its ranks at least a 
substantial proportion of scientifically-minded members ; 
with some persons perhaps, who, like Galileo, observing the 
swinging pendulum of human suffering and human needs 
may be encouraged, by careful study of related facts, to 
formulate the ideas which will go to improve the social 
mechanism, and thus mark the daily course of future hu- 
man progress. 








HOUSING CONDITIONS IN CHINATOWN 
LOS ANGELES 


By NORA STERRY 
Principal, Macy Street School 


Chinatown lies at the northeast corner of the business 
section of the city. Two blocks to the east is a gas plant, 
which alone would pollute the air with soot, but worse than 
this is a main railroad line and the railroad yards that 
encircle two sides of the community. From the trains con- 
stantly passing a heavy cloud of smoke always hangs over 
the neighborhood. 

There are only two city streets in Chinatown; they are 
the only streets with any sort of paving. There are, how- 
ever, thirteen thoroughfares which are commonly recog- 
nized as streets, both by the Chinese and by the postal 
authorities. Some of these so-called streets would be ex- 
tremely hard for the uninitiated to find. At one end of 
China Alley entrance may be had from an inconspicuous 
gate and down a block-long lane, walled in on one side 
by a windowless brick building and on the other by a six- 
foot wooden fence, or direct from the Southern Pacific 
Yards by pushing open a hinged panel in this same fence, 
not to be distinguished at sight from other panels. At the 
other end it is necessary to approach through a narrow 
runway between the houses; this is not over three feet 
wide, is roofed over, and turns five corners in the course of 
a few feet. 

Besides these thirteen streets, several of them only wide 
enough for pedestrians, there are at least twenty-two pas- 
sage ways between the houses, most of them open to the 
sky, a few even being paved with stone, like the side walks 
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which border the main thoroughfares. They are used by 
the Chinese as commonly as are the streets. There are 
several houses so situated however that there is no entrance 
whatsoever to them except through the house of another 
or by climbing a fence. 

One of the most striking points in viewing Chinatown is 
its bright color. The houses are for the most part of red 
brick, built flush with the street, two stories in height and 
offering a surface unbroken by any apparent division be- 
tween properties. The windows are small and are usually 
barred or covered with solid wooden shutters. Here and 
there are wooden balconies ornamented profusely and 
painted in brilliant hues, yellow, red, and green. Occa- 
sionally are window boxes filled with bright flowers. On 
holidays variegated lanterns are hung on all the porches 
and doorways and gay pennants flutter thick in the air. 

There is no yard in front of any house, excepting one. 
The doors open directly on the street. A few houses have 
a bit of unoccupied land in the rear, or in the center of the 
block, but these spaces are invariably used for chicken 
coops or rubbish dumps. Many of the buildings have 
flimsy wooden porches in the rear and wooden sheds, built 
in some instances of nothing more substantial than pack- 
ing boxes. On such insecure additions are often located 
open brick fire places, which ensure a perpetual fire menace. 

The worst housing problem of the city centers in China- 
town. The buildings were erected before there were hous- 
ing ordinances and were patterned after houses in China, 
which are constructed with a view to warding off evil spir- 
its rather than to ensuring physical comfort. It is com- 
monly believed that evil spirits dislike darkness and can- 
not turn corners and a dwelling place, to achieve the old 
standard of China, must take this factor into considera- 
tion. Hence almost every house possesses certain inside 
rooms for sleeping quarters, rooms which have no other 
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light nor ventilation than that afforded through the narrow 
entrance from the unlighted hall. In a survey made by the 
State Commission of Immigration in 1916, of 1572 rooms 
visited 878 were found totally dark and windowless. These 
rooms are often hidden behind invisible doors. Most of 
the houses have a kind of mezzanine, or false story, to 
which access is gained by a ladder. There are also under- 
ground rooms, store rooms as a general thing but turned 
into living quarters on occasion, as when men are hiding 
during a tong war. 

The ground plan of the houses varies only in a very few 
instances. It consists ordinarily of several rather narrow 
rooms in a straight line, connected by a narrow dark hall. 
There are windows in the front and the rear rooms only, 
even when the building is situated at the end of a block and 
the side rooms could be lighted with ease. There is no pro- 
vision for heating these houses and only a few of them have 
either gas or electricity. 

From a physical standpoint the homes are strikingly un- 
comfortable. The furniture is meager. Beds are usually 
raised platforms upon which as many huddle at night as 
can stay on. The houses are never artificially heated and 
in cold weather personal warmth is achieved by the addi- 
tion of successive layers of clothing. There are but two 
meals a day, one in the morning and the other normally 
about four-thirty in the afternoon. These do not vary in 
character of food one from the other, nor indeed from day 
to day, the staples being rice, tea and vegetables, with 
chicken, pork and noodles as often as they can be afforded. 
The food is placed in a common dish in the middle of the 
table and each person helps himself therefrom with his in- 
dividual chopsticks. A courteous host will pick out tit-bits 
from his own plate and transfer them to that of his guest. 

The streets of Chinatown were laid out and the houses 
were constructed by the Chinese according to their old 
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world ideas. Directed by superstition and ignorance, the 
buildings are models of all that is undesirable. Our city 
housing and health regulations, while not wholly adequate, 
in general prohibit the existence of such conditions, but 
practically no effort is made at enforcement, presumably 
because the interests owning the district, which with its 
compact buildings is of high rental value, are unwilling 
to have their income interfered with and are too powerful 
to be opposed. And none of the property is owned by the 
Chinese. ; 

The Chinese gambling institutions are seldom interfered 
with. Occasionally for some obscure reason one of 
these places is raided by the police but for the most part 
they are regarded as an inevitable concomitant of Chinese 
life and though they are illegal little effort is directed to- 
wards their regulation. On several occasions when the 
teachers of the Macy Street School have covered the dis- 
trict in taking the school census, the Chinese have volun- 
tarily designated various illegal establishments with no ap- 
parent idea of any need for concealment. The smoking of 
opium is carried on only in private, probably because it is 
discouraged by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, but the 
scent of it hangs everywhere. 

Community kitchens are common. Each lodging house 
has one for the convenience of its tenants. One typical 
lodging house has thirty-two rooms on one side and thirty- 
four on the other, alternate store and living rooms; up- 
stairs all the rooms are occupied by lodgers. Another, 
about the same size, consists of a stable downstairs and 
living rooms above. There is but one kitchen for the use 
of all the people in both buildings. Kitchens are often sit- 
uated in crowded sleeping rooms, the ovens being wedged 
between built-in bunks. Many kitchens have no outside 
ventilation or light. 

The corrals offer a special menace to the city at large. 
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There is little attempt to regulate them in accordance with 
existing ordinances and filth abounds with resulting 
swarms of flies and other insects. The State Commission 
found seven privy vaults in such corrals, five of them being 
nothing but a hole in the ground with a board frame. Yet 
in these corrals hundreds of men sleep at night, as well as 
the horses, and every night there are wagonloads of vege- 
tables which are to be peddled the next day about the city. 
Such vegetables are commonly freshened by soaking in the 
horse troughs. } 

There are one hundred eighty-four shops in Chinatown, 
most of them consisting of but one room with living quar- 
ters in the rear. There are four large warehouses in the 
district, a large garage, two small factories, and several 
wholesale houses which apparently transact much busi- 
ness. The majority of the establishments however are 
petty affairs with their sole traffic among the Chinese resi- 
dents. A number of them serve as a cloak and entrance for 
gambling dens and brothels, though many such places do 
not trouble to disguise themselves at all. 

That the Chinese live under deplorable physical condi- 
tions which render American social standards impossible 
of attainment, is apparently a matter of indifference to the 
average American, who is accustomed to think of them as 
a people permanently alien, having a negligible share in 
our community life because of inherent racial disabilities. 
Yet with few exceptions they are settled residents of Los 
Angeles with the probability of a life time here and with 
innumerable and inevitable contacts between themselves 
and all other classes of society. 

Hundreds of them are engaged in the production and 
marketing of vegetables. A large number are domestic 
servants. Many work in stores, laundries, restaurants and 
hotels. The motion picture industry is beginning to em- 


ploy Chinese of all ages. A few are doctors, teachers, and 
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artists. They are found in many ranks of employment and 
in all are industrious, reliable and thrifty. Moreover their 
productivity is not offset by the necessity of public aid to 
any of their members. Neither the County Charities nor 
any other outside organization is ever called upon by the 
Chinese for help. If their own organizations ever give 
financial assistance to their members it is done so unobtru- 
sively that Americans do not know of it. 

From the standpoint of health also they are obviously 
of importance to other social groups, inasmuch as they or 
the product of their hands go throughout the city and 
reach all classes of society. Disease engendered in such in- 
sanitary quarters does not remain a local menace but may 
be spread broadcast. 

Politically, too, they are of consequence. In the Macy 
Street School district, usually about one-half of a precinct, 
out of 204 registered voters one hundred, including two 
women, are Chinese and many other Chinese living else- 
where in the city are also voters. Our laws do not permit 
the naturalization of Orientals but those who are born in 
this country and live here until twenty-one years of age 
and those children of native born Chinamen, whether 
themselves born here or in China, are all ipso facto full 
fledged American citizens. Although the total number of 
Chinese has steadily decreased since 1900, the number of 
Chinese citizens has increased, less through the native birth 
rate, which is small, than through the yearly immigration 
of Chinese-born sons of Chinamen who are Americans. 

Needless to say, the Chinese who have lived under such 
conditions have come into contact with the very worst of 
American civilization. Perhaps it is fortunate that they 
have patterned themselves so little upon the Americans 
whom they have known best, but have remained in daily 
life and habits of thought peculiarly Chinese, a world away 
from us. The fact remains, however, that we have made 
hardly a start toward their assimilation. 

















MOTION PICTURE SHOWS AND SCHOOL GIRLS 


By ROSALIE B. FOWLER, A.M. 
Idyllwild, California. 


The purpose of this study is to note some of the effects 
of one of the most common forms of entertainment—the 
motion picture show—on school girls. The data were 
obtained by personal interviews with the girls and observa- 
tion of them; by consultation with their parents, teachers, 
attendance officers, and others who know and have dealt 
with them; and by observation of picture shows of the 
types most frequented by the girls. As a member of the 
Child Welfare Department of the Los Angeles schools for 
three years, the writer has secured first-hand materials. 

The type of picture show which appeals most strongly 
to the adolescent girl is that which portrays love as a com- 
mon, cheap thing. It makes love appear as the easiest 
thing in the world to attain and get rid of, and at the same 
time the most desirable thing in the world. The ridicu- 
lously made-up and over-dressed or under-dressed heroine 
shows the eager-eyed girl how she may capture the hearts 
of not one man, but many, by artificial wiles and pretty 
clothes. In this type of picture, the heroine is usually 
shown as a shallow, vain girl or as a married woman in 
whose domestic relations “complications have set in”; 
and the girl is impressed with the idea that she needs only 
to imitate the wiles of the professional flirt whose acting 
she has watched with absorbed interest, in order to attract 
to herself all that she considers most desirable in life. 
Moreover, she receives the impression that she has as 
much right to essay the conquest of a married man as of 
a single one. Has she not seen the beautiful girl on the 
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screen win the affection of another woman’s husband? 
Let the wife hold her husband if she can. One such pic- 
ture shows a simple country-girl bride in a village home 
which the average city dweller would consider luxurious. 
The critical observer is impressed with the incongruity of 
the handsomely furnished house and the rich attire of 
the young wife, for when her husband comes home from 
an office where he is paid a very modest salary, she meets 
him at the door clad in a dinner gown of lace and satin 
with a long train of rich lace. The whole scene is a por- 
trayal of false economic standards; but the young girl is 
unable to see this point. When she sees such a picture 
she dreams of having just such gowns and furniture when 
she is the wife of the young mechanic or clerk whom she 
admires. As the story progresses the young couple move 
to the city, where the husband becomes wealthy and in- 
sists upon his wife living an idle life. She does so, becomes 
fat and lazy, and fills the house with all kinds of ridiculous 
symbols of “jazz.” The husband, disgusted, turns to a 
girl who is a friend of his wife; spends his leisure time with 
her; and finally writes from his club, asking his wife to 
divorce him in order that he may marry this girl. At last, 
they are thrown together at a house party, the wife seizes 
an opportunity to show her husband the selfishness of the 
other woman, and he returns to seek her forgiveness. This 
picture, although not so pernicious as some, shows 
throughout false standards of living and warped ideals of 
life; its worst feature is the portrayal of marriage as a 
garment to be put off or on at the convenience of the con- 
tracting parties. 

Worse than the type of picture mentioned above, is that 
which shamelessly panders to sex, and by its salacious sug- 
gestion arouses that which the growing girl neither under- 
stands nor knows how to control, and which renders her 
susceptible to the advances of the unscrupulous who would 
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work her downfall. Facts of life which should be known 
only in their sacred aspects, are garbled and surrounded 
by lewd suggestion, until the girl’s standards are effect- 
ively warped; and instead of being subordinated to the 
other phases of her living, as it should be, sex looms larger 
than any other part of her consciousness. As a result she 
sees love, not as a holy thing worthy her highest develop- 
ment, but as a cheap thing to be gained by tawdry means. 
In a widely advertised film of this type, the scene of much 
of the story is laid in the palace of the sheik, and the 
picture shows enough of the life in the harem to invest 
successfully the whole play with sex-interest. The meta- 
morphosis of a beautiful gypsy dancer from a wanderer in 
the desert to the position of favorite wife in the harem is 
vividly portrayed. Throughout the picture, sex-sugges- 
tion so insidiously permeates every scene that one is re- 
minded of being in a room in which a heavy, rank perfume 
is so gradually diffused into the atmosphere as to be barely 
perceptible at first; but as the odor grows stronger one 
develops a dull headache, and scarcely realizes what 
caused it until he steps out into the pure air and notes 
the difference. The costumes, the strange foreign settings, 
and above all the scenes where, scantily clad, a woman 
who is famous for her physical beauty displays her charms 
in ensnaring first one man and then another; until sev- 
eral have been infatuated and then cast aside, as a new 
victim who caught her fancy, but never her heart, appeared 
on the scene—all these combine to make display that in- 
sinuates rank poison into the consciousness of the suscep- 
tible girl. 

We all love adventure, if we be young enough, and the 
adolescent girl dotes on it. To her, life is just one thrill 
after another, and the picture which shows the hero or 
heroine in a series of hair-raising escapes from wild beasts, 
savage men, burning buildings and what not, holds her 
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spellbound. Let the story follow the daring feats of the 
wild rider on the western ranch, and she is filled with a 
desire to mount a mustang, ride after cattle, and share 
all the glories of the free life that she has seen depicted on 
the screen. It would be well if her longing could result 
in a taste of wholesome life in the open—to sleep out 
under the stars, to ride with the wind in her face, to learn 
to love the smell of wood smoke and sun-baked soil. Un- 
fortunately, there is in her environment nothing to satisfy 
the longing that the picture has aroused, arid far too often 
her pent-up feelings find an outlet in expressed dissatis- 
faction with her home, and disobedience to her parents, 
even to running away from home. As Alma, who had be- 
come absorbed in wild west pictures expressed it, “I 
wanted to go to Texas and live a wild life.” She is the 
daughter of intelligent immigrants, who have become 
Americanized to a greater extent than is usual. Longing 
for the free life on the range as she saw it depicted in films, 
she was easily led away by an older girl who pretended 
they were getting ready to go to Texas, and told her that 
she could earn money for the trip by immoral means. 
The fact that many voung girls are allowed to attend 
picture shows alone or with other children constitutes a 
serious phase of this problem. If it is at night, the girl 
is in danger from the time she leaves home until she re- 
turns ; for not even a grown woman is safe alone at night 
on the streets of the city. By day or night a girl is exposed 
by lack of proper chaperonage while in the show, for it is 
common in the neighborhood theaters for the boys and 
girls to gather in the dimly lighted portion of the house 
and indulge in familiarities that would not be tolerated 
in the better lighted theaters. Here a girl or a group of 
girls is often singled out for attention by rowdy boys and 
young men who take them home, or almost home, and out 
of such chance meetings grow clandestine meetings later. 
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Lois was a delightful girl of twelve years. Her widowed 
mother worked, and when night came she was too weary 
to accompany the child to the show or to provide diver- 
sion at home. Moreover, the neighborhood theater was 
less than a block away, and as she lived in a good section 
of the city, she thought surely it was safe to let Lois go 
to the early evening show alone or with another little girl. 
As a result, Lois met strangers at the show and was on 
two or three occasions brought home by a boy whose 
name she did not know but who, she said, seemed to be 
a nice, gentlemanly boy. She became careless and bold, 
and truant from school. The mother had noted signs of 
careless conduct, but did not know what to do about it, 
since she was compelled to be away from home so much 
of the time. 

Lucy is a fourteen-year-old girl who turned to the world 
of make-believe on the screen and frequented the movies 
with other girls. By conduct which was the natural result 
of young girls being in a public place unchaperoned, they 
attracted the attention of older boys who talked to them 
in the show, followed them out, and insisted upon knowing 
where they lived. Out of these events grew automobile 
rides with one of the older boys whose name they did not 
learn, and it was but a short time until Lucy was truant 
from school and spending her time with the older girls 
with whom she attended the shows. This girl’s attendance 
unchaperoned, at picture shows, was just one link in a 
long chain of contributory circumstances; but it was one 
of the most serious links, for it took her away from the 
home at night and afforded her a degree of freedom that 
she was unable to stand. This led to her truancy and to 
a final necessity for removing her from the home, and from 
the influence of the young people with whom she had been 
associating in the neighborhood. 

In addition to the danger to which a girl is exposed on 
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the way to and from shows, the undesirable associations 
she forms at shows and the subsequent meetings which 
grow out of her meeting with strangers, a further menace 
is found in the lack of proper lighting in many of the 
theaters. Many of the neighborhood theaters and some of 
those down town are so poorly lighted, that mere children 
carry on the most ridiculous familiarities without the man- 
agement or the ushers taking any notice of them. Thelma 
is a sweet, attractive girl of thirteen, who lives with her 
father and her younger brother in a poorly furnished, un- 
attractive rear cottage. The children formed the habit of 
going to the neighborhood theater at night, and went dur- 
ing school hours to a theater down town, paying their way 
with money they were supposed to spend for lunch. Find- 
ing that she was able to attract attention, the girl fell into 
the habit of refusing to sit with her broher, and fancied 
that she was satisfying her craving for love by allowing the 
boys whom she met there to indulge in familiarities with 
her under cover of the dim light in the theater. It was a 
short step from absorption in the cheap romance of the 
screen to taking part in a spurious love intrigue; and her 
mind dwelt upon sex relationships until she was, if not 
actually immoral, in grave danger of becoming so. 

Judith is a high school girl who has become obsessed 
by a desire to play in pictures of the rough-rider type; 
and has reached the stage where she so longs for pretty 
clothes and the freedom of life as she has seen it depicted 
on the screen, that she feels that there is “nothing to real 
work.” 

A similar case is that of Hazel, who lives with her par- 
ents, several older brothers and a younger brother in a 
fairly good neighborhood. She is a fiery-tempered girl of 
thirteen years, whose obsession is picture shows. Her peo- 
ple come from a town where shows were not so plentiful 
as here, and she hotly resents being deprivd of the privilege 
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of going whenever she wishes to do so. She speaks of the 
film folk familiarly by their given names and gazes with 
adoration at their pictures on the billboards. Possessed 
of an overwhelming desire to substitute the fascinating 
world of make-believe for the detested school work in 
which she was failing because of refusing to apply herself 
to the task of mastering it, she left home each morning 
with money for her lunch, went down town and spent the 
day and her lunch money in the motion picture theaters, 
and returned home when school was out in the afternoon. 
An attendance officer found her in a theater on Main 
Street and she was taken to school where she remains only 
because she knows she has to. 

The unnatural excitement to which a girl who attends 
many motion picture shows is subjected, tends to make 
school seem an uninteresting place and studying an irk- 
some task, and so leads to loss of interest in school and 
truancy. After a girl has received a wrong conception of 
life and love, it is but a step to where she is beyond the 
control of her parents, and unless someone intervenes the 
next turn in the path will almost inevitably lead her into 
immorality. 

Some of the outstanding unwholesome effects of shows 
of the types cited are: inculcation of wild ideas; a de- 
structive conception of life, love, and work; loss of interest 
in school; loss of parental control; harmful companion- 
ships, truancy and immorality. 

A majority of the girls who have been considered in 
this study are from homes that are not functioning nor- 
mally, and their trouble is not in any sense entirely due 
to the influence of the shows they see. However, the 
unmistakable effects of their attendance at motion picture 
shows is suggestive of the influence that the same shows 
which they see, may be having upon the thousands of other 
children who see them but who do not chansce to come 


under our observation. 
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The fact that children are so deeply impressed by what 
they see, renders the motion picture potentially one of the 
greatest factors in their education and development along 
right lines. The freedom with which mere chcildren are 
allowed to attend shows which are entirely unsuited to 
their stage of development, and many of which are unfit 
to be presented even to adult audiences, is but one phase 
of the general laxity which is apparent today; but it ren- 
ders the motion picture actually one of the most potent 
influences for the undoing of our young people. 

The motion picture show is here to stay, and it should 
stay. It is so valuable a tool, that all whose business in 
life includes an attempt to contribute to the progress of 
society might well band together to bring about its use to 
that end. Colleges, schools, churches, clubs, in fact all 
kinds of organizations and institutions may co-operate 
with the better producers, who frankly say that they would 
prefer to make clean pictures if the public would receive 
them as well as they do the types which are so prevalent, 
by creating a widespread demand that managers of thea- 
ters present the kinds of pictures which are desirable for 
children to see. A plan which provides, at least in the 
neighborhood theaters, that certain nights are set aside for 
the presentation of pictures which are suitable for chil- 
dren; and a definite program of encouragement and sub- 
‘stantial support of better pictures all along the line, may 
well go hand in hand with a much greater care in the 
homes with reference to where the young people are al- 
lowed to go and what they do and see. Add to this a gen- 
eral return to the old-fashioned practice of having the 
social life of the family center in the home, and a begin- 
ning will have been made in the solution of some of our 
most vexing problems. 





THE PRINCIPLE OF GROUP PRIORITY 


By EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


The concept of group priority arises out of a compara- 
tive study of the concrete facts regarding the individual 
and the group. At birth, the human infant is an inchoate 
mass of impulses, reflexes, and potential responses to sim- 
ple stimuli. He is s physically, psychically, and socially 
helpless, and without social aid could not survive more 
than a few days. His life is maintained only between nar- 
row temperature limits, and only when nourished by the 
simplest of foods. Not being able to creep or walk, to talk, 
or to care for himself, he is a classic illustration of help- 
lessness. As an individual organism, however, he is sev- 
eral months old at birth, and hence when considered as a 
pre-natal being, his helplessness reaches the lowest think- 
able level. 

By contradistinction, let us look at the ordinary group 
milieu into which he is brought at birth. There is his pa 
rental group with its established language, its developed 
beliefs, and iron clad rules of conduct, its = tradi- 
tions and convictions. 
are made up out of neighborhood, ‘national, mr] and 
cultural heritages millenniums old. They are often pe- 
meated by titanic superstitions, and by interpretation 
life that have been passed from generation to generat. 
and possess all the force of the ages. Compare the hoary 
age and the tremendous power of these group forces wi... 
the weak naiveté of the new born babe. 

Then, when we consider the inherited traits of the germ 
cells which united to create a new human organism, W_ 
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find them largely the products of group survival. Parents, 
grandparent, Breat grandparents, generation before gener- 
ation, were reared in groups, lived only as unit members 
of groups, and were subject to the laws of group control 
and survival. An infant could have no hereditary equip- 
ment and hence ho lite, had there not been group priority 
foF one, two, and many generations before his own life 
began. a 

“Assuming that an infant could by some means or other 
succeed in living outside of groups, how far would he de- 
velop mentally, socially, and personally, under non-group 
conditions? Suppose that from birth he could live as it 
is alleged Caspar Hauser lived, namely, by himself, with 
food being left for him by someone whom he never saw 
and with whom he did not communicate in any way. 
What would this individual, growing up remote from group 
life, resemble at the age of twenty or forty years? What 
language would he speak? Would he have learned to cook 
food? In what kind of a house would he live? What kind 
of thoughts would he think, about what, for instance? 

A partial answer to these questions is found in the 
studies of individuals reared in isolation. Of Caspar Hau- 
ser it is reported that when he was brought at the age of 
sixteen years into human company, he paid little heed to 
what went on about him and recognized no social customs, 
that he burned his hand in the first fire that he saw, that 
he had no fear of being struck with a sword, that the sound 
a drum threw him into convulsive fear. He reacted to 

ires and statuary as though they were alive, and was 
xaghted by whistles and bright objects. Experts pro- 
nounced him idle, stupid, and vain, and autopsic exami- 
aion revealed a small undeveloped but otherwise normal 
brain. 
Through groups, languages, beliefs, inventions 
ots, civilization has been transmitte tion to 
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generation, and now and then added unto and expanded. 
“Takeaway the ne medium of group transmission, and the 
infant of today would have to begin in a far more simple, 
cruder way than the Neanderthal man began. Without 
the priority that is represented in group transmission of 
civilization, the modern infant would be helpless before 
animal life of all forms, even those of insect levels. With- 
out the power that group transmission of ideas represents 
to buoy him up on the strong wings of civilization, he, 
or even the most mature of us, would not have a chance 
of surviving long under the engulfing primitive conditions 
which would be operating. 
The ability which the human organism possesses_of 
responding. to social stimuli is another evidence of group 
riority. The young “child is built to respond to stimuli 
all types that come from other human beings. As he 
grows older, he become frantic, insane, when deprived of 
all social stimuli. It was once thought that the principle 
of tooth and fang functions to the exclusion of other prin- 
ciples in the biological world. Darwin was one of the first 
thinkers to point out the omnipresent tendency of higher 
organisms to respond to social stimuli and thus to oO give 
credence to the € principle that the group nature of man is 
as“Vital as the egoistic, The evidence has cumulated to 
the effect that animals which respond to group stimuli are 
at.an advantage over those which rarely so react, and thus 
the laws of the survival of the fittest, when considered in 
their higher phases are the laws of the survival of the so- 
cial. If out of these basic group origins, the human race 
has emerged, then the concept ecoeae priority has been 
established. 
If we may go further and view the human individual in 
his psychical aspects as a stimulus-response mechanism, 


we find that he is overwhelmingly attuned to catch social 
stimuli, He seems to be basically a social being who devel- 
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ops specially organized sets of habitual responses known 
_as_gregariousness, sex and parental reactions, and_other 
“social tendencies, It seems that it is onl iti 
a social consciousness that he becomes aware of a self, of 
a so-called individual self, a self-consciousness, and that it 
is chiefly by setting him apart from a group that he can be 
viewed as an individual.at_all. 
He who proclaims himself self made, is naively taking 
a narrow and ego-centric view, and is neglecting the facts 
which may show that he is a mere pygmy, catching perhaps, 
a few material trifles on the vast, billowy waves of civiliza- 
tion. He is far more group made than self made, having 
been given the advantages of languages, literatures, in- 


























ventions, cultures, that have taken ages to make and that 
have been preserved and transmitted through group con- 
tinuity for his benefit. He is parental-group made, play- 
group made, school-group made, culture-group ) made, even 
more than self made. This realization need not discourage 
him, but after making him properly humble enough to 
reach his greatest social efficiency, it may and will stimu- 
late him to be more of an integer and less of a cipher, more 
of an initiator and less of a parrot, “more of a voice and 
less of an echo,” more of a spiritual and social benefactor 
and less of an arbitrary seeker of material and selfish power. 

This discussion of the props ob. giaup- patty leads 
to the consideration of two other principles, which be- 
cause of lack of space here will be analyzed at a later time: 
first, the principle of st domination, with all its crush- 
ing effects, whether taking the form of political autocracy, 
religious ecclesiasticism, or economic and social oppres- 
sion; and second, the highly vital proposition referred to 
in the concluding words of the foregoing paragraph, name- 


ly, the principle of personal emergence, with all its empha- 
sis upon initiative, genius, and leadership. 








Book Notes 


THE IMMIGRANT PRESS AND ITS CONTROL. By Rosertr 
E. Parx. Harper & Bros., 1922, pp. xx-+-488. 


This volume presents a description of how the foreign-language 
press is actually functioning in the United States, rather than theo- 
ries about how it should work. The materials have been drawn 
from a great variety of sources and throw a flood of light upon the 
inner life of the immigrants as they are endeavoring to make ad- 
justments to a new cultural environment. Contrary to popular 
opinion Professor Park comes to the conclusion that the foreign- 
language press is a more valuable instrumentality in assimilating 
the immigrants than coercion. 

The better way to Americanize the immigrant is to invite him 
to co-operate and use his own institutions, one of which is the press. 
In this process of participation he tends to become a loyal citizen. 
The immigrant uses the foreign-language press as a guide book to 
the New World and as such it becomes a gateway to new experi- 
ences. Although, editorially, some of these papers stand against 
assimilation, yet the very fact that they print American news and 
advertise American goods makes them an Americanizing influence 
in spite of themselves. In some papers English is gradually admit- 
ted into the columns in order to interest the younger generation, and 
in this way there is a process of gradual fusion and any abrupt 
disorganization is thereby avoided. The foreign-language press thus 
proves to be a valuable agency of social control. W. C. S. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY. By Joun M. Grttette. Macmillan, 1922, 
pp. xii+571. 


Every new book of merit on rural sociology is to be welcomed, 
for each may serve to stimulate urban populations to realize their 
indebtedness to rural people. Dr. Gillette has produced a new treat- 
ise on rural sociology that is greatly superior in content, scope, and 
principles to his first book on the subject published nine years ago, 
which was the pioneer among rural sociologies. He defines rural so- 
ciology as “that branch of sociology which systematically studies ru- 
ral communities to discover their conditions and tendencies, and to 
formulate principles of progress.” Among the strong points are the 
arguments for a resident rural leadership and for rural community 


building. E. S. B. 
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EARLY CIVILIZATION: AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. By Atexanper A. Gotpenweiser. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1922, pp. xiv-+-428. 

In Part I the author passes in review the civilization of five primi- 
tive groups in their historic wholeness as they appear in their own 
geographical settings. In Part II early civilization is separated into 
several constituent aspects—economic conditions and industry, art, 
religion and society, The closing chapters are devoted to a discussion 
of the theories of early mentality as held by several writers. The old 
position in regard to the relative inferiority of races is critically ex- 
amined. According to the old position the races differ significantly 
in potential ability and the white race was the only one which could 
achieve and has achieved civilization. The author sets forth the posi- 
tion that the races do not differ significantly in psychological endow- 
ment and that there is a great variety of possible and actual civili- 
zations, and that many civilizations other than ours have achieved 
things of genuine and unique worth. Many writers have stressed 
certain factors, to the exclusion of all others, in the development of 
a civilization, but this book presents several basic formative factors 
of all civilizations as: creativeness of the individual, which is respon- 
sible for the origin of cultural elements; psychological and sociologi- 
cal inertia, which produces cultural stability and institutionalism; 
and the historic relations between human groups, which bring stimuli 
for change and determine the dissemination and exchange of ideas 
and commodities. In the development of any civilization the réle 
of borrowing is important and by this means a group, whether mod- 
ern Or primitive, may profit by the cultural opportunities of its 


neighbors. W. C. S. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Henry Hersert Gopparp, 
Director Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research. Dodd, Mead 


& Co., 1921, pp. vii+-120. 

According to this book we are breeding defectives and making 
criminals, The courts handle thousands of juvenile delinquents 
every year, yet comparatively few are restored to useful citizenship. 
The author holds that juvenile delinquency can be prevented and a 
large part of adult criminality be eradicated. The book is based 
largely on the work done by the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research 
and, while it offers no cut and dried solution, it does show what one 
small group is doing to approach the problem in a scientific manner. 
The chapter on the psychopathic child is perhaps the most valuable 
contribution. W. C. S. 
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THE MIND IN THE MAKING. By James H. Rosinson. Har- 
per, 1921, pp. 235. 


In broad, bold terms Dr. Robinson breaks with traditions and 
urges that youth be instructed that social institutions may be defec- 
tive and that they seek and be able to give reasons for all the beliefs 
which they hold. His main thesis is the necessity of freeing intelli- 
gence from traditional thinking as such. He divides thinking into 
four types: reveries; making practical, everyday decisions; defending 
one’s opinions and beliefs; and critical thinking. The author urges 
a change in our fundamental mores, so that instead of rating highest 
those who lose themselves in acquiring riches, we give highest ac- 
claim to those who promote those objects for which it is worth 
while to acquire riches. Examining national welfare, he deplores 
the current “almost universal pre-occupation with business,” and 
the degree to which business has come “to hold a position of exclu- 
sive predominance among human interests.” 


ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY. By Bessire A. McCtien- 
AHAN. Century, 1922, pp. xvili+-260. 


In this treatise which is full of practical and sound suggestions 
regarding the organization of communities, the emphasis is given to 


the rural community, which is defined as “a social unit composed 
of a population center, together with the farm families using it as 
their trading center, with definite territorial boundaries, with com- 
mon laws, common interests, common privileges, and the latent ca- 
pacity of being organized for co-operative action.” Miss McClena- 
han refers to community organization work as the latest develop- 
ment of scientific social work. Her well-written analysis of the es- 
sentials of organizing rural communities will be invaluable to per- 
sons interested in community improvement, and presages a favorable 
reception of her forthcoming treatise on organizing urban commun- 
ities. 

JUSTIFIABLE INDIVIDUALISM. By Franx W. Bracxmar. 

Crowell, 1922, pp. 137. 

The main themes of this sizeable monograph are (1) that there 
is a grave danger of social organization becoming so powerful and 
complex even in a democracy that it will crush individual initiative, 
and (2) that individualism is justifiable only when it “seeks the ful- 
ness of life in devotion to the common good.” These propositions 
are treated with skillful effectiveness and supported by vigorous 
criticism of corporate selfishness, industrial selfishness, national self- 
ishness, and educational selfishness. 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By Davin Sneppen, The Cen- 
tury Co., 1922, pp. xii+-689. 


Here, at last, we have a treatise on Educational Sociology, de- 
signed for teachers, which is likely to meet with full approval by 
both educator and sociologist. The author is to be congratulated 
for the splendid organization of the material involved, a task not 
easy, especially when one considers the many and varied attempts 
to define the limits of this particular field of sociology. Parts I 
and II are devoted to a presentation of the subject matter of sociol- 
ogy. Parts III and IV deal with the sociological foundations of 
education and of the school subjects. It is to these last two parts 
that Dr. Snedden has brought the full wealth of his powers of obser- 
vation and experience as an educator and student of society. Keen 
analytical investigations and reports are made upon the general types 
of education and upon the curriculum subjects in order that their 
sociological foundations may be discovered. Many problems are 
thus created, these being put chiefly in the form of questions in the 
various chapters. The book becomes a true mental stimulant since 
the problems presented are generally in need of widespread discus- 
sion. Many of them are suggestive of years of intensive study and 
research. The solutions will serve to bring a clearer concept of 
the process known as “socialization of education” and will aid in 
defining the objectives of education. M. J. V. 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By Joun 
Dewey. Holt, 1922, pp. vii+336. 


Professor Dewey has achieved a masterpiece in his analysis and 
delineation of the réle of habit in social life. The emphasis upon 
habituation as the basic psychical process may be overdrawn at 
times, and it may lead the reader to underestimate other vital psychic 
processes such as stimulation and communication, but the theme has 
never been analyzed so thoroughly as in parts one and two of this 
book. 

Habit is the organization of impulses which leads to the expression 
of instincts; it is fundamental to thinking; it is the essence of char- 
acter. Distinctions are not clearly made by the author between the 
constructive and destructive results of different habits; and sufficient 
attention is not given to the stationary character of habits and to 
the necessity of making over habits as social conditions change. No 
student of social psychology however can afford to neglect the bril- 
liant contribution which Dr. Dewey has made to the field. 

E'S B. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. By S. A. Queen, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1922, pp. 327. 

This volume is the first of the “Lippincott Sociological Series” 
to be published under the editorial direction of Professor E. C. 
Hayes. The author treats the subject of social work from an his- 
torical viewpoint, starting, however, with the present tendencies and 
working backward into past causes. Social work as “the art of 
adjusting personal relationships” is now passing through a transi- 
tion period from mere unscientific philanthropy or uplift work to a 
future as a profession worthy of a place beside that of law and medi- 
cine. Developments along six lines are noted: (1) greater emphasis 
on preventative work rather than remedial; (2) better correlation 
among social agencies, with the community as the center of atten- 
tion; (3) increasing governmental support and administration of all 
agencies; (4) better standards for measuring effective social work; 
(5) more scientific training for social workers; (6) the demonstration 
that future social work must depend on economic and social devel- 
opments more than on the social work of the past. 


A. F.C. 


THE MEXICAN MIND. By Wattace Tuompson. Little, Brown, 
1922, pp. xi+303. 

Among the interesting themes which constitute the chapter head- 
ings are: Signposts of Custom, Playtime in Mexico, Mexican Cul- 
ture, the Mexican Temperament, the Mexican Crowd. Innate con- 
servatism, suspicion, apathy, love of adornment, jealousy, courtesy, 
fatalism, non-athletic nature, unimaginativeness—these are cited as 
leading characteristics of the Mexican mind. The treatment is pop- 
ular with an occasional reference to principles but not to those char- 
acteristic of the social anthropologist. 


THE COMING OF COAL. By Rosert W. Bruere. Association 
Press, 1922, pp. 123. ' 

In clear concise language the author shows how coal has become 

a necessity in modern life, how the management of the coal industry 

has been bungled, and how ignorant the public actually is in regard 

to the basic facts about the coal industry. The book demonstrates 

the need of the fact-finding Coal Commission recently appointed 


by President Harding. 
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PENOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES. By Louis N. Rosin- 
son. The John Winston Co., 1921, pp. 344. 


This volume is a concise statement of the methods employed, 
past and present, in the United States in dealing with persons who 
have been convicted of offenses against society. Typical uses made 
of jails, houses of correction, workhouses, state prisons and peniten- 
tiaries, reformatories for both juveniles and adults, probation or pa- 
role are all described and their merits evaluated, The treatise is 
more than a history; it is also a critique upon our attitudes and acts 
toward criminals. The study concludes with a statement of the 
five stages of development through which our treatment of convicted 
offenders seems to have evolved and an indication of the probable 
changes in the near future. The standpoint is educational and socio- 
logical and the presentation constructively critical of the technique 
of penal administration. C. 2. 8. 


ESSENTIALS OF AMERICANIZATION. By Emory S. Bocarp- 
us. University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles, 

1922, pp. 448. Third edition, 
The fact that this book appears in the third edition in the third 
year after its original appearance is heartening evidence that Amer- 


icanization as a scientific and democratizing procedure is losing none 
of its earlier momentum. The author contends that Americaniza- 
tion is a psycho-sociological process of building a superior type of 
democracy out of the constructive traits of both the native born and 
the foreign born in our country. This edition brings the earlier ones 
to date and is written on the basis of four sets of “Americanisms”; 
liberty and initiative, union and co-operation, democracy and justice, 
and education and service. E. P. 


THE RUSSIAN IMMIGRANT. By Jerome Davis. Macmillan, 
1922, pp. xv-+219. 

This book contains an understanding and sympathetic treatment 
of Russian immigrants in the United States by a scholar who has 
spent two and one-half years in Russia, who has a knowledge of the 
Russian language and who has made a personal investigation of 
Russian groups in our country. He discusses the home life, the en- 
vironing economic factors, and the religious, educational, and polit- 
ical status of the Russian immigrants. One of his conclusions is that 
our treatment of the Russian immigrants is “sociologically unsani- 
tary.” He urges the development of more like-mindedness between 
them and us. 





Literature Notes 


Sections and Nations. The United States is in reality a federation 
of section-groups rather than of state-groups. The regional bank re- 
serve system gives a sectional organization to credit; our literature 
is a choral song of many sections. F. J. Turner, Yale Rev., Oct., 
1922, 1-21. 


Our New Racial Drama. Three quarters of a million of Appala- 
chian mountaineers have come down to the Piedmont Plateau, where 
they are living in industrial cities working with their hands in the 
cotton mills. H. F, Sherwood, North Amer. Rev., Oct., 1922, 489-496. 


Science and Sanctity. By applying to human societies well-tried 
methods of observation and interpretation, sociology is gradually un- 
veiling a sublime unity in place of a multitude of more or less dis- 
connected sciences and interests. Victor Branford, Sociological Rev., 
July, 1922, 165-193. 


Ages of Leisure. There are three important ages of leisure; (1) 
the leisure represented by long infancy and youth; (2) the leisure 
system built upon slave labor; and (3) the leisure which has been 
coming to man through the introduction of automatic machinery. 
Alfred H. Lloyd, Amer. Jour. of Sociology, Sept. 1922, 160-178. 


Are Inventions Inevitable? Although the fact that many times an 
invention is produced by several minds in different parts of the 
world at about the same time shows that exceptional mental ability 
is more distributed than we might think, the more important con- 
clusion is that the status of culture is the large determining factor 
in bringing about inventions. W. F. Ogburn and D. Thomas, Pol. 
Science Quarterly, March, 1922, 83-98. 


The Functions of Law and Law Enforcement in Combating Ve- 
nereal Diseases. Law is the foundation of all public health effort. 
Statistics from the army show that a decrease of 77 per cent in 
venereal diseases was due to the enforcement of social hygiene laws. 
It is possible to have the same decrease among civilians by an im- 
partial enforcement of similar laws in all the states. Bascom John- 


son, Jour. of Social Hygiene, April, 1922, 163-173. 
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Personality in the Mental Defective, with a Method for its Eval- 
uation. A brief guide for grading mental defectives, as a working 


basis for constructive effort in the treatment of such cases is offered 
here. H. W. Patter, Mental Hygiene, July, 1922, 487-498. 


What Has Become of Social Reform? ‘The social reformer is 
chiefly a conservationist, a trustee for human gains in material and 
spiritual standards, one who is willing to destroy if by so doing he 
may build better, and to reinvest the gains of civilization in socially 
productive ways. Bruno Lasker, Amer. Jour. of Sociology, Sept., 
1922, 129-159. ; 


How Is a Science of Social Psychology Possible? To be a science 
social psychology must become the study of responses to institutional 
stimuli, and the origin and development of such stimuli must be 
investigated as the operation of mutual interchange in social responses 
and their correlative stimuli. J. R. Kantor, Jour. of Abnormal Psy- 
chology and Social Psychology, April, 1922, 62-78. 


Some Responsibilities of the Public Schools in Developing Social 
Attitudes. There is a need for the development of incentives in stu- 
dents to work up to their full capacities. An accumulative personality 
record would greatly aid vocational and educational guidance, so 
that each pupil may be guided toward the place in life where his 
capacity is sufficient but not wasted and where his special training 
will be conducive to the maximum of social and individual efficiency. 


W. H. Hughes, Jour. of Delinquency, July, 1922, 157-165. 


The Progress of American Penology as Exemplified by the Experi- 
ence of the State of Pennsylvania, 1830-1920. The leading penolog- 
ical concepts that have developed in this ninety years of history are: 
(1) the indeterminate sentence; (2) commutation of sentence for 
good behavior; (3) classification of prisoners on basis of personal 
case histories; (4) differentiation of the defective from the delin- 
quent; (5) psychological observation and analysis of delinquents; 
(6) sterilization or segregation of habitual criminals; (7) education 
of convicts; and (8) prevention such as probation. H. E. Barnes, 
Jour. of Criminal Law and Criminology, Aug., 1922, 170-228. 





Round Table Notes 


In the most different of us there is more that is common to all 
than is peculiar to any. H. A. Miller, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XIV: 140. 


Our nature forbids us to make a definite choice between the ma- 
chine gun and the Red Cross nurse. So we use the one to keep the 
other busy. Robinson, The Mind in the Making, p. 108. 


Industrialized communities neglect the very objects for which it 
is worth while to acquire riches in their feverish pre-occupation with 
the means by which riches can be acquired. Robinson, The Mind in 
the Making, p. 177. 


The great problem now is to protect China from foreign aggres- 
sion while she is working out, under the leadership of her students, 
her new democracy. Gamble and Burgess, Peking: A Social Survey, 
p. 90. 


For ages there was consumption before there was any production, 
and without grasping that fact man’s economic and social history 
is not to be understood. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human 
Society, p. 28. 


To “make others happy” except through liberating their powers 
and engaging them in activities that enlarge the meaning of life is 
to harm them and to indulge ourselves under cover of exercising a 


special virtue. Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 292. 


Automobiles are much more important today than horses. Men 
go into debt and struggle for money to buy gasoline so that they 
may drive somewhere for the sake of coming back. The automobile 
has created a psychology all its own, a psychology of movement, of 
impatience, of waste, of futility. Darrow, Crime, p. 209. 


The man in control of the shoe factory is doing a great public 
service when he co-operates with labor to make good shoes for the 
public, but has he done his full duty as a director of social produc- 
tion unless he makes better men and women of those in his employ? 
Blackmar, justifiable Individualism, p. 46. 





